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An account of the Rev. George Walker, 
late professor of Theology at the 
New College, and President of the 
Philosophical and Literary Society, 
Manchester , extracted from a me- 
morial oj his life, written by his son. 
GEORGE WALKER was born a- 
bout the year 1735, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Though his father's circumstances 
must have sensibly felt the expenses 
of a numerous family, yet at no period 
does this appear to have operated to 
our author's prejudice, by depriving 
him of any of those advantages ne- 
cessary to qualify him for the exercise 
of a profession, to which he appears 
to have been early destined. He 
received the rudiments of hiseducation 
at the grammar-school of Newcastle, 
then under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
poises, a clergyman of the church 
of England, but a man of great li- 
berality of sentiment, and who had 
deservedly acquned a very high re- 
putation for the rapid progress of his 
scholars. 

In this situation he gave early in- 
dications of a distinguished character. 
Befoie he had attained' the age ot five, 
he had made so considerable a pio- 
ficiency in the Latin language, that 
he was deemed fully competent to 
enter upon Cassar's commentaries. 
This rapidity of attainment, the con- 
sequence of a superior capacity united 
lo a nioie than ordinary share ot ap- 
plication, was not accompanied, as is 
usually the case, with that gravity of 
temper and conduct, that seems to 
forbid a participation in the sports 
and exercises congenial to the period 
of youth: onthecontiary, he possessed 
all the characteristic cheerfulness of a 
boy, and entered with more than com- 
mon aidour into the iuvehile amuse- 
ments of his school fellows. For his 
rapid piogress in school learning he 
was no doubt gieatly indebted to the 
judicious caie and attention of his 
rnastei, who appears early to have dis- 
tinguished him from the rest of his 
pupils, and to have bestowed upon him 
a more than oidipary share of attention* 
V» A et the caie of this excellent 



man he continued till the age often, 
when he was sent to Durham, in 
order to be placed under the im. 
mediate direction of his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Walker, minister ot the 
dissenting congregation at that place, 
a gentleman of considerable eminence 
in his profession, but who, fiom 'he 
freedom of his speculative opinions, 
seems to have been considered by 
some of his contemporary ministers 
as entertaining unsound and heterodox 
tenets. The presbytenans had not yet 
altogether emancipated themselves from 
the errors and religious prejudices, 
which in former times had so strongly 
marked the character of their sect ; 
and many of those controverted points, 
the truth of which cannot be clearly 
established upon any express reve- 
lation of sciipture, but which had been 
formerly considered as essential articles 
of faith, were still in some measure 
regarded as the necessary terms of 
admission to a ministerial communion. 
That simple and rational conception 
of Christianity, which admits of no- 
thing as essential to the office of a 
christian minister, hut a belief in its 
divine origin, and a practical adherence 
to its precepts, and which regards all 
other disputed doctrines as the specu- 
lations of fallible men, as mere human 
inventions altogether foreign to its 
genuine meaning and simplicity, had 
not yet superseded the use ot those 
particular creeds and confessions of 
faith, which were deemed to contain 
whatever was sound and orthodox in 
chustian belief. From the influence 
of these contracted notions of religion 
he was happily freed m having his 
education intrusted to the care of his 
uncle, who impressed no bias on his 
mind in favourof any particular tenets 
but left it wholly free to adopt those 
opinions which should be the lesult of 
a rational, manly, and impartial inquiry. 
In this situation he was particulaily 
fortunate; for, independently of the 
advantage that he derived from the 
constant snperintendance of bis uncle, 
he was regularly sent to the grammar- 
school of that town, then in the highest 
celebrity as a place of classical edw-. 
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cation. Mr. Dongworth, the head 
inaster of this seminary, was a person 
of extraordinary endowments, and 
possessed of every natural and acquired 
talent, that could conciliate affection, 
or command respect. Though exact- 
ing at all times the greatest deference 
to his authority, yet his system was 
rather to conciliate by a kind and 
liberal treatment, than to awe into 
submission by the terrors of magisterial 
severity. But the highest panegyric 
that can be passed upon his character 
is the universal esteem and veneration 
in which he was held by his scholars. 
No time could efface from the mind 
of Mr. Walker a sense of his numerous 
excellencies, and to the latest period 
sf his life he uniformly dwelt upon 
his memory with the fondest recollec- 
tion ; and with a warmth of attach- 
ment, that bordered upon enthusiasm, 
he has often declared, that he antici- 
pated with pleasure the time, when 
he should again be re- united with hiin 
in another world. The influence of a 
man thus loved and honoured must 
have operated with the most beneficial 
effect upon the minds of his pupils. 
At a period of life the most prone 
to imitation, before usurping prejudices 
and inveterate habits have yet es- 
tablished their dominion, there is a 
natural propensity to the prevailing 
sentiments and manners of those with 
whom we associate; and particularly 
where we are taught to look up to 
them as our instructors, and the ob- 
jects of our imitation. The benefit 
which society derives, therefore, from 
the exertions of an individual thus 
qualified for the arduous task of edu- 
cation, is altogether incalculable; for 
the influence which is thus early ob- 
tained over youth U never, perhaps, 
wholly obliterated; in some measure 
therefore he may be regarded as the 
parent of their minds, as the modeller 
of their future lives. 

Theie is a curious epistle, which 
lie wrote to his father shortly after 
his arrival at Durham, complaining of 
a want of constancy in his pursuits, 
and how much his attention to his 
school duties had been diverted by 
that propensity to novelty, so natural 
to the ardour of youthful minds. r I his, 
like all the rest of his early produc- 
tions, beais the strongest marks of a 



vigorous and active mind, and evinces 
a maturity of capacity and judgment, 
that might almost enable him to rank 
with those literary phoeuomena, whose 
precocity of intellect and attainments 
have excited so much curiosity and 
astonishment. 

"You will no doubt," says he, 
" be sufficiently satisfied of the natural 
inconstancy of your son, and how im- 
possible it is for him ever to continue 
steadfast to any one employment, 
when you see how like a rebel 1 have 
shook off the yoke of Hogarth and 
other celebrated painters, after it had 
begun to grow tolerably easy to me, 
and willingly entered into the service 
of the muses, a service which preys 
upon my thoughts night and day, 
without intermission. The only satis- 
faction I can propose to myself, is, 
that you above all won't be angry 
with me, nay, that you will even be 
pleased at my servitude, and beg my 
mistress to lord it over me with more 
imperious sway. I beg, father, that 
you would accept kindly the first 
fruits of a genius yet unripe, and which 
peihaps may promise something better 
when at maturity. The letter enclosed 
I wrote on purpose to show the natural 
wavering of my mind, for which I 
have been often upbraided by Mr. A." 
The enclosed letter, to which he 
alludes, was a poetical epistle to his 
father, in which, after enumerating 
the variety of objects that had oc- 
cupied his attention at different times, 
he observes that the muses, willing 
to augment the number of thek votaries, 
had at length retained him in their 
service, and had bound him fast with 
a chain, which it was his pleasure to 
wear. This epistle appears to be the 
first fruits of his devotion at their 
shrine ; and though they had not yet 
bestowed upon him any very sublime 
portion of their inspuation, yet he 
courted their aid with such assiduous 
zeal, as to meat from them a more 
giateful return. 

Though he seems to have presumed 
upon his father's approbation of this 
his last pursuit, yet it is certain, that 
it was regarded by some of his tueiuis 
as no very favourable symptom of his 
future attainments. Mr. A. the gentle- 
man to whom he alludes in the last 
letter as having upbraided him fox his 
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fickleness, in a letter to hh father 
about the beginning of 1748, speaks 
ot hjm in the following terms : 

"George has this day entered at 
the writing school, and wants nothing 
but application, to do well there, or 
at any other schoo), I am spurring 
him up ewry day ; so that { believe 
he looks upon me as. his continual 
toimentor. His greatest unhap pwess 
is. that he is fond of eveiy new tbmg, 
and as soon weary ot it. Were it, 
possible to biingbim ott this tamper, 
and to fix him at any studs, which 
would be to his advantage, 1 should 
not doubt his proficiency • I wish 
when you wnte jou wotfd talk to 
him pretty warmly on this head ; for 
this is his failing, and it must be 
corrected in time, if ever he make, 
any progress in any point of learning;, 
otherwise, he will have a smattenng 
in every thing, and in reality know, 
nothing. I must own 1 cannot but 
respect him on account of his parts,, 
-and could wish to see him make a 
proper use ot them. I am sensible 
that all bis faults. are owing to bis 
ftatural temper, which has too Much 
of spirit and vivacity in it. I there- 
fore believe, that harsh usage would 
ftot do with him, as it might break 
his spirits, and make him indifferent 
about every thing : the best way 
■would be, to lecommend to him tor 
his own interest to leave off painting, 
poetry, and nofjsense, which will never 
make him a halfpenny richer or wisej, 
i-nd to apply himself to his school 
Earning. ; and when he has any vacant 
time, let him employ it in reading 
fc^tory, or any other useful book, 
which may be of service to him 
afterwaid. Were you to do this your- 
self, it would have a gieater impres- 
sion upon him, than any thing I 
could tay. 1 should not have said so 
much, but th-t t find you intend to 
Wed bira a scholar."" 

What impiession these fears made 
tipon his tathei is uncertain. He 
continued to indulge his passion for 
poetry, though not with so much 
hindrance to his school duties as, Is- 
here suppo ed ; on the eontrary, m 
a letter (o his father Ji» December 
3748, a, veiy flatteung testimony to 
bis pioficienry i» borne him by his 
wncle, who thus expi esses huii»elr; 



" I should be glad to 'know what 
your resolution is about George. As 
be has made such progress in school 
Iearmbg, 1 hope you design to com- 
plete him as a scholar. Indeed it 
would be throwing away all the money 
you have laid out Upon him not to 
do it. He is a boy of a veiy pio- 
mising genius and fine pans ; and 
as a tew years more at his books 
\v-ould lit him for public usefulness, 
I would have you by aft means put 
him forward. It will hot^ only be 
doing him justice, but ft will he your 
easiest way of providing for him in 
the world. It ne has his health, and 
his application is in .my degiee an- 
swerable to bis parts, I make no 
donbl but he will one day shine m 
a bookish profession ; but m any other 
wayoi life (his particular turn of 
miftd constdeied) tnere is very little 
reason to flunk he will make any 
figure at all. 1 havie a greajt desire, 
I confess, that George should apply 
him.self to the study, of divinity ;_ m 
which way it may possibly -be in my 
power, if God shall continue my life, 
t.o be assisting to him mcsie ways 
than one." 

It was at this period, that his des- 
tination for the lwinistry was Anally 
decided. In coisequence of this, 
and ol his uncle's removal to Leeds, 
having been chosen pastor of the 
Mill hill meeting house of dial town, 
k was thought ad'viseable, previous 
to his studying at one of the Scotch 
universities, to lemove him for some 
time to a d'ssenting academy at Ken. 
dal, under the care of Dr. Koiheum. 
He was accoidingly sent tlmlter at 
the latter end of the year 1 749 la 
this situation he still continued to in- 
dulge his taste for poetry : it was 
here that; he composed the greater part 
of lite imitations ot Anacreon ; they are 
specimens of the proficiency which 
he had made in an ait, to which in his 
eaijy yuuth he was so much devoted, 
and of the excellence to which in all 
probability he would have attained, 
ff he had tontinued to indulge hi* 
imagination at the expense of the 
iftofe serious and prolound studies, 
ib which he was afterward* engaged. 

If we may judge from a catalogue 
of the books that he took with him 
to Kendal, among whiefa were two 
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editions of Euclid, Gravesandes In- 
stitutions, Shet win's Tables, &c. he 
must already have entered upon the 
study of the mathematics. It is how- 
ever certain, that during his residence 
here, he pursued it with great vigour. 
His ardonr indeed m the prosecution 
of his studies was so great, as to 
occasion considerable uneasiness to 
his friends, lest his health should faH 
a sacufice, aird induced them to re- 
monstrate with him upon the necessity 
of remitting in some measure rhe se- 
verity of his application. The effect 
of tllese admonitions was but tem- 
porary, for he appears soon after to 
have brought on a severe fit of ill- 
ness hy his excessive and unremitted' 
attention to his books. 

hi 1751 he left Kendal,* ajtd re- 
moved the same year to Edintiuygh. 
Among other recommendatory letters 
he had one from his uncle, to princi- 
pal, Wishart, whrch was of consider- 
able service to him, as it introduced 
him to the particular notice of that 

fentleman, who was pteased to honour 
(in during the whole of his residence 
there with many personal attentions. 
Me enjoyed also the advantage of 

* Fiom thefollowjng extract of a letter 
written at this time to a fellow student, it 
is probable that he experienced no very 
impoitant benefit from his residence heie. 
** I wilt tell you of a piece of piactical 
knowledge I have lately gained. Our 
good academical tutor thought it not his 
dwty to instruct mem this or in any other 
kind of pi.ictice, but, as some recompense 
fpi the sums he got iioro us, tilled our 
brains with a deal of fine speculative know- 
ledge, without once sho-wiug the several 
useful and entertaining pui poses, to which 
these particular branches of learning were 
adapted. We have learnt plane trigono- 
metry, and to measuie toweis and castles 
upon white paper, without knowing that a 
quadrant existed but by name. We have 
learntspherical trigonometry, without the 
convenience of a globe, and with but a 
faint idea of the situation of the several 
circles in the various' positions of it. 
We have read philosophy, without be.mg 
•tamped, tba,t theie was, a'planet in the 
heavens, unless our faith were nmch\ 
greater than our experience: and lastly 
we have studied astionomy, without the 
knowledge of onestarm the firmament.But 
to return from this digression to my subject. 



pursuing his mathematical studies 
under the tuition of the celebrated 
Matthew Stewait. As hitherto prob- 
ably his reading upon these subjects 

Pleased wttb the new »t yoiirquaai<Mit, 
I have made one of copper, about stveti- 
teen lncht* ladiu-, which is long enough 
to admit of a decree ot the quadrant to 
be divided into eight parts, though I have 
yet divided it only inio four. To prove 
the exactness ot it, I ineasuieda window; 
when my observation wanted not three 
niches of the truth m twenty five leet. 
Not content with simply using it lor tak- 
ing altitudes, 1 fixed to it a piece of cop- 
per moveable on Uit centre, with l»o 
sights upon it, and two arlso on the one 
side of thequadiKMrt, by Which mean* I «a» 
a,pply it l/j surseving, wlieie the angles 
don't exrsed ninety degi ees. 'l-h.s «se 
of it is indeed amusing, and yields g,n a- 
gieeable satisfaction, to be th.us enable 
to measure inaccessible heights and dis 
tances :' yet easy as it is, 1 knew noth 
nig of it till you first pointed it out to uie 
&c.» 

Mr. Walkerwas always 1 much devoted 
to the practice ot tihe mechanic arts fan* 
the manual occupations of'tbe leathe and 
the chisel continued during t he gj>e«ts»t 
pait of his life to famtsfh am, agreeable 
occupation to his leisuie hows. In this, as 
in every thing to which he Applied 
hitoself, be exhibited proots of uncommon 
excellence: his work was much admtted 
for its truth and accuracy; his filing was- 
so lemaikable that in point of flatness' 
»t was equal to grinding, in the techni- 
cal language of tbettade i,t was what is 
expressed by filing hollow. He betrayed 
also considerable powers of-fnventiou j he 
constructed a chuck upon an entire iieiv> 
principle; his ingenuity was also ap~ 
paieut in a very cuiious machine lor 
•liitjing holes peitectly peipeudicular to 
the plate, which was but a. seioudaryi 
invention for the pmpose of accomplish- 
ing his pU»n of wheels and -pinions with, 
loose rolleis to avoid fuction, a principle, 
which he afterwaids applied to a cloefc 
that he constiucted with his own hands, 
rn the latter pait of his life he had also 
invented a veiv curious machine for draw, 
ingall theconrc sectiomv which, though. 
he did not live to finish it, yet showed the 
highest degiee of lmentive mechanical 
genius, rn combination with his mathema- 
tical powers. 

It may not be improper 1o notice also 
the excellence of his drawing, as an ad- 
ditional proof of the versati lity ot b is talent. 
He had early in lite betn at veiy consi- 
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had been chiefly under bis own di- 
rection, it was fortunate for him, that 
in the further prosecution of this 
.science he had the assistance of so 
eminent a master, who was remaiked 
ior the purity of his taste, as well as 
(lie elegance of his demonstrations 
founded on the clear and perspicuous 
style of the antients. In a letter to 
hi» uncle he thus describes the diffei- 
ent studies in which he was engaged : 

"Morality, ciUicism, and some of 
the higher branches of mathematics, 
are the public classes in which \ am 
engaged. The second is taught by 
the professor of logic, who gives 
lectures likewise on Longmus and 
Anstotle's poetics; and how just and 
useful bis remarks are may easily 
be judged by the univeisal applause 
they meet with, though without any 
ornaments of diess to set them off 
An acquaintance with some of the 
rules of cnticfsm is certainly, if not 
absolutely necessary, since it tends 
immediately to form the taste in 
reading, and guide the judgment be- 
tween those two equally injudicious 
«xti ernes, of ill-naturedly censuring 
and ridiculously extolling every thing 
we read, &c." 

In another letter to a friend he 
unbosoms completely upon the subject 
of his present situation and the state 
of his mind; after describing the 
■variety of bis occupations, he adds, 
" Do not suppose that I would image 
myself to you as a laborious studem, 
who natuiaily feels more delight in 
leading a battle of Homer, or a crab- 
bed controversy in theology, than 
when a boy in sti iking a quoit or a 
tennisball. Nature has not been so 
indulgent to me, as to make what 



durable expense andtiouble in coViectiDg 
the engiavings of the Italian and otht-r 
ai tists; some Of" the uiostadmired specimens 
Of these he afterwards employed himselt 
in copying for his friends; the esctieme 
accuracy with which they weie traced was 
surprising. There was also a freedom 
and baldness in his hatches, which 
pieseived all the spirit of the ouginal It 
i^ d.mVult to "speak in adequate teims of 
(lie excellence to which he attained in the 
v .11 Kills objects to winch he directed his 
attention, without appealing to Use the 
language of exaggeiatiun. 



is necessary so highly agreeable ; fos 
however generous she may have been 
to me at my buth, either she her- 
self, or habit, or perhaps both, have 
dashed the present with a mixture 
of indolence, that has been my darling 
foible since I first knew a letter, 
and even in riper years, not even the 
fear of a rod could closet me with 
a classical author, when the tempta- 
tion of play and diveision with com- 
panions ot my own stamp interfered* 
Since the period indeed when am- 
bition and pride could have a proper 
influence upon me, the spirit ot emu- 
lation, the desire of answeimg if pos- 
sible the waim expectations of my 
friends, and what my own ambition 
may have imagined, and of sustaining 
will some tolerable repute the public 
profession 1 am desjgned for, have 
made me industriously strive to curb 
this passion, before my character in 
lite could draw its c»mplexion from 
it ; and whether I have succeeded 
or no, or whether I am deceived- 
and necessity alone makes me vir- 
tuous, I know not; but (vanity apart) 
I cannot but be pleased to find with 
how much satisfaction I can spend 
my tune in the pursuit of philosophy 
natural and moral. To It 1 have 
sacrificed all mfeiior sciences, as a- 
musements more proper for a settled 
peiiod of life, than an age when in- 
dustry and application must lay the 
ground woik for the whole of it. 
Hogaith I have discarded, indeed it 
is some tune since he has been out 
of favoui. But the muses grumble 
hard at the little respect 1 pay them, 
and perhaps mean nevei 1 to assist me 
in any composition lor the future. 
But when I petition them, then may 
they deny me! For to say the 
truth, the flights and laptures of a- 
poetical imagination are but luxuriant 
blanches in the composition of a ser- 
mon, and rather veil than give a- 
lustre to the good sense which may 
attend it : for it is not the eloquence 
ot woids without a meaning, or the 
smoothness of the penods, that con- 
stitute an orator, but the justness of 
his arguments, the method of ananging 
them, the knowledge of mankind, 
and withal the honesty of his own 
sentiments, and fixed legard for truth, 
which is his constant prompter, and 
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gives life and irresistible spirit to the 
whole harangue." 

In this lively description may be 
clearly disceined a predominance of 
those sentiments and feelings, by which 
his subsequent character and writings 
were so stiongly marked. There 
is indeed throughout the whole of 
it a judness of sentiment, and an 
accuracy of style, that would cha- 
racterize it as the production of a 
maturer age. Though his inclinations 
strongly led him to mathematical 
pursuits, yet he did not suffer him- 
self to be engrossed by them to the 
neglect of those paiticular studies, 
which were necessary to qualify him 
for the exercise of his futuie pro- 
fession. In consequence of this he 
soon after determined to sacrifice the 
advantages, which this situation af- 
forded him, of prosecuting these in- 
quiries, and to remove to Glasgow, 
where he had better opportunities of 
cultivating, what he always regarded 
as his prune object, theology. Ac- 
cordingly, after having at his own re- 
quest spent 'the intei veiling vacation 
with his uncle at Leeds, that he 
might have the further advantage of 
his assistance, he entered as a stu- 
dent of this university at the latter 
end of 1752. 

, The chair of divinity was at that 
time filled by Dr. Leechman, whose 
learning and libeiality did honour to 
his situation. His lectuies were un- 
debased by any tincture of bigotry 
o'r prejudice; there appealed in them 
po particular attachment to any sect, 
no espousal of any favourite tenets ; 
it was his primary object to establish 
the fundamental truths of natural and 
revealed religion, and thence to de- 
duce such reflections, as were cal- 
culated to impress upon the minds 
of his pupils the excellence and ne- 
cessity of those doctrines, which they 
enjoined. It was the custom of Mi. 
Walker, to commit to short -hand tiie 
heads of the lectures during the de- 
livery, and afterward to re-compose 
fhem with such additions as his me- 
mory served to supply ; by which 
means he was enabled more thoroughly 
to imhibe the spirit of them, and to 
fix them in his mind* 
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Soon after his arrival he was chosen 
a member of a club, that met al- 
ternately at each others lodging for 
the purpose of literary discussion 
Each individual in his turn was o- 
bliged to supply the subject of the 
evening, either by the contiibution 
of an original paper, or a translation 
of some celebrated passage from the 
ancients. I'he discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper ge- 
nerally occupied two or three hours. 
Mr. Walker was very sensible of the 
advantages which he derived from 
such an institution. The desire of 
excelling in these literary disputations 
stimulated the mind to exertion, a 
spmt of emulation was excited in' the 
compositions which they weieiequired 
to furnish; and as they generally 
came prepared for the evening's en- 
counter by a previous consideration 
of the subject, it frequently happen- 
ed, that a consideiabje degree of in- 
formation was obtained from their 
free and unreserved communicatioi-, 
ot sentiments. 

The period was now approaching 
when ne was to relinquish the peace- 
ful studies of an academical life, 
and adventure upon the busy theatre 
of the world. '1 he pait thaf he was 
called upon to sustain was of more 
difficulty, than what is allotted to the 
generality of its actois. It required 
an exemption from those minor ble- 
mishes and impei fections, that might 
have passed unnoticed in subordinate 
chaiacters, but in him would have 
impaired those excellencies; that were 
to enable him to support it with 
dignity and propriety. He has an- 
swered the trial ; he has performed 
the part assigned him ; and through 
every vary.ng scene he has trodden 
the stage with honour and applause 
Ihe curtain has at length dropped 
on h,m, and he is seen no more • 
the approbation or censure of the 
world can no longer affect him: we 
may therefore, m conformity with 
the maxim of an ancient sage, de* 
finitely pronounce upon the part that 
he has performed, we may retiace 
his path of life, and hold it up to 
the imitation of those, who aie <ie 4 - 
tihed to succeed him. 

To le Cvatmued. 



